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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. I 


Beem. 


~ 


Tuere are but few rivers which exhibit so many of the 
beauties of nature, comprised in one view, as the Tagus 
near its mouth; and but very few cities which pos- 
sess so many circumstances contributing to picturesque 
effect as Lisbon. The capital of Portugal is built upon 
a range of hills, which form the termination of the 
Guadarama mountains, after having traversed the pro- 
vinces of Beira and Estremadura. Seven of these hills 
are covered by the city; and they may be classed in 
three groups, namely, Lisbon, or those occupied by the 
castle of St. George, the convents of St. Vicente de Fora 
and La Gracia, Campo d’Orique, &c. &c., which form 
the upper and principal part of the city, in which are 
the government offices, palace of the Cortes, arsenals, 
&c.; Buenos Ayres, containing the palace of the Ne- 
cessidades, Estrella, &c.; and Belem ; the valley of Al- 
cantara divides the two latter groups, which is crossed 
by a bridge dedicated to St. Peter. On entering the 
Tagus, after having passed Fort St. Julien, the old 
tower or castle of Belem is the first object we arrive at. 

This beautiful specimen of the Moresque style of 
architecture stands on the sandy beach of the Tagus, 
at the point of a small bay, covering Lisbon from 
the sea, in conjunction with the Bouje, or Lighthouse 
Fort, on the opposite side of the bar. The batteries, 
which extend from the tower along the bank of the 

Vor, VI. 
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river, though almost entirely ruined by the French and 
by neglect, still mount sufficient guns to make them for- 
midable. Behind the tower stands the convent of St. 
Jeronimo, now called the Casapia, or House of Charity. 
To describe this building so that any idea might be 
formed of its extreme beauty or elaborate workmanship 
would be impossible: the sculpture-covered chapel, with 
its walls and pillars and roof of white marble; the 
beautiful quadrangle, with its delightful fountain; the 
minaret-shaped buttresses, are each sufficient for a 
treatise ; suffice it to say, that there is scarcely a stone 
in the building but has some elegant Moresque device 
carved upon it. Cesapia signifies literally “house of 
pity ””"—the word (pia) being an abbreviation of piedade, 
pity ;—it is therefore appropriated to the preservation 
and education of orphans, and such children as are 
deserted by their parents, from whatsoever cause. The 
manner of placing children there is as follows :— 
Near the door is a circular box, in which the infant 
is laid, with the name desired written on a piece of 
paper, as well as any private sign by which it may be 
reclaimed at any future period; the box then turns on 
a pivot, and its burden is thus introduced to the interior. 
Many persons too poor to educate their offspring de- 
posit them here, as at any future period, should their 
fortunes prove more prosperous, they may recover them 
2L 
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on the payment of a certain fine: the females are 
educated, and the product of their industry forms part 
of their marriage portion; the males are taught useful 
trades or professions, and when arrived at a proper age 
are set up in business, or provided for in some suitable 
ealling. The convent is enormously rich, as few persons 
make their wills without remembering the Casapia. It 
was from the front of this convent that Vasco de Gama 
took leave of Portugal when embarking on that me- 
morable expedition which has ranked his native land 
as one of the first maritime countries in the world at 
that time. 

Near the convent of St. Jeronimo are the royal 
gardens and summer lodge of the queen; the building 
is plain, in the villa style, and the gardens tastelessly 
laid out and badly kept. The town of Belem is small 
and irregular, although the great number of quintas 
and palaces of the nobility give it an appearance of | 
great beauty. The height immediately in the rear of 
the gardens is crowned with the large and unfinished 
palace of the Adjuda; only the side towards the city has 
been finished, and about two-thirds of that facing the 
water: enough, however, has been done to give an idea 
of the design. The finished front consists of two stories, 
flanked at each end by square towers one story higher, 
and ornamented with two rows of pilasters, the lower of 
the Doric, and the upper of the Ionic order; a window 
is placed in each intercolumniation, except in the centre, 
where their place is supplied, in the lower story, by 
three archways, leading into the interior quadrangle ; 
the centre projects but very little from the body of the 
building, and has a heavy and unpleasing effect; the 
towers are surmounted by trophies, and the entrances 
ornamented with statues, whose ill: proportions and 
clumsy execution show but too plainly the low ebb of | 
the fine arts in Portugal. The view which this build- 
ing commands, from its elevated position, is one of un- 
rivalled grandeur; and should it ever be finished, will 
form a most delightful as well as noble residence for 
the monarchs of Portugal; but it is much to be doubted 
whether the national funds will ever be in so flourishing 
a condition as to afford the means of finishing so great 
an undertaking. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE CLIMATE OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 
(From a Correspondent. } 

A MISTAKEN opinion generally prevails regarding the 
climate of the United States as compared with that of 
Canada. Butinspeaking of the United States I would 
wish to be understood as not embracing the whole ex- 
tent of that vast country, but more particularly in 
reference to those States most commonly resorted to 
by European emigrants, comprising New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois ; and 
with respect to Canada, I refer more particularly to the 
Upper Province; since nine-tenths of all the settlers 
that annually arrive at Quebec and Montreal, leave the 
uncongenial climate of the Lower Province, and find 
their way to Upper Canada. 

Before I proceed to give a comparative view of the 
climates of these sections of the western continent, it 
may not be uninteresting to present some account of 
the character of the climate generally; and although 
the degree of cold, and the vast and rapid changes of 
temperature, may not equally apply to all parts of 
North America, yet the following statements may be 
applied, more or less directly, to all those districts 
where British emigrants are likely to go in search of 
new homes. 

When North America first became known to Euro- 
peans, they soon discovered that the winters there, even 
in the middle latitudes, were a great deal more severe 
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than the same seasons in corresponding latitudes on 
the continent of Europe ; and it was but reasonable to 
presume that a longer and better acquaintance with the 
newly-discovered country would serve to develop the 
natural causes of this somewhat singular phenomenon, 
Since that period, however, whole centuries have passed 
away,—generation has succeeded generation,—unti} g 
considerable portion of that vast continent has become 
peopled by an intelligent and enlightened community, 
—and yet still no satisfactory explanation has beey 
given why the winters of the middle latitudes of the 
New World are longer and more severe than those of 
corresponding latitudes in the Old one. Many persons 
have entertained an opinion that when, in a great 
measure, the forests became cleared away, the climate 
would become considerably milder, and more nearly 
resemble that of corresponding latitudes on the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia; and even at this day you 
meet with many persons who still entertain this opinion, 
although, when questioned on that point, and asked to 
produce their proofs, they are not able to adduce a 
single fact to assist in corroborating any such theory, 
Some of the older inhabitants will declare to you, that 
the winters are much less severe “ now” than they were 
forty or fifty years ago; but if credit is to be given to 
the records of those by-past times, we shall find that, 
with one or two exceptions, some of the seasons of 
the last quarter of a century have been fully as severe 
as any upon record, Many persons assert, and [ 
believe with some degree of accuracy, that the seasons 
in Europe, and in our own island particularly, have 
undergone a remarkable change within the memory of 
many persons now living: and if such really be the 
case, how few attempts have been made to account for 
this change!—since no great natural phenomenon, 
like that of clearing away millions of acres of forest- 
timber, and thereby exposing the cold and moist soil 
to the action of the sun’s rays, has recently taken place 
here; so that if the climate of Great Britain has actu- 
ally undergone a change, the cause, whatever that may 
be, must be of a different nature from that generally 
supposed to affect the climate of North America. 

In some of the eastern states, Vermont and New 
Hampshire for instance, which are intersected by the 
43rd and 44th degrees of North latitude, snow fre- 
quently falls to the depth of three or four feet, and in 
some of the mountainous regions in still larger quanti- 
ties; and not unfrequently during the winter months, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer will fall to 20°, and even 
30°, below zero, or from 50° to 60° below the freezing 
point. This extreme degree of cold, however, but rarely 
continues longer than two or three days at once,— 
but it probably occurs three or four times during the 
winter months. Now these latitudes correspond to the, 
proverbially mild southern departments of France, as 
well as to Spain, and the sunny valleys of northern 
Italy. Leaving the mountainous regions out of the 
question, the elevation of those States already named is 
but trifling, and their distance from the ocean from 
100 to 200 miles. The great heat during the summer 
months should also be kept in view, since the heated 
state of the earth, during the latter part of that season, 
might reasonably be supposed to lessen, in some degree, 
the rigour of the succeeding winter. The weather 
usually becomes very warm in the latter part of May, 
and continues so, with but little intermission, until the 
autumnal equinox, about which period the nights begin 
to get cool, and slight frosts occasionally occur. ‘The 
extreme summer heat but seldom reaches 90°, although 
the thermometer, in the coolest shade, will occasionally 
rise to 95°. Now, if we take the two greatest extremes 
that ever occur, namely 95° and 25° below 0, we have 
a variation in the actual state of the temperature of 
120°, which is something greater than the difference of 
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temperature of the atmosphere (in the shade) in sum- 
mer and boiling water!—since the difference between 
912° (the boiling point) and 95° is only 117°. In 
Lower Canada the winters are still more severe than in 
those States already spoken of; but that section of 
Upper Canada lying under the 43rd parallel of latitude 
experiences a degree of cold considerably less than that 
before mentioned. Some persons have imagined that 
the climate of that part of the Upper Province lying 
contiguous to the great lakes is influenced, some way 
or another, by the vast expanse of water ; but this I 
hold to be an exceedingly vague hypothesis. It is true 
that the surface waters of the great lakes become tepid 
during the summer months,—but experience has proved 
that, so early as the month of December, the tempera- 
ture is reduced to as low a degree as that of the water 
at the depth of fifty or sixty fathoms; so that it can 
searcely be supposed that a body of water, whose tem- 
perature does not much exceed (if at all) 40°, should 
possess any peculiar influence, so as to lessen materi- 
ally the severity of the climate during the long winters. 
Were such actually the case, how is it that the degree 
of cold experienced at the cities of Boston and New 
York (both situated near the sea) is fully equal to that 
of places under the same parallels of latitude, although 
situated in the interior of the country, 50 or 100 miles 
from the sea-shore? Another circumstance might be 
adduced to show that the climate of Upper Canada is 
uninfluenced by the great fresh-water lakes; for the 
district adjoining Lake Erie enjoys the mildest climate 
of any part of the province, and yet that lake is much 
the shallowest one in the whole range, in consequence 
of which its waters are reduced to so low a temperature 
that no inconsiderable portion of it closes with ice 
during the greater part of winter. If, therefore, the 
climate of the Upper Province is not acted upon by 
reason of its contiguity to the great lakes, some other 
cause remains to be discovered in order to account 
satisfactorily for this fact, namely, that the section of 
Upper Canada bordering upon lakes Erie and Sinclair 
enjoys a milder climate than any of the States of the 
Union under the same parallel of latitude, or even 2° 
or 8° farther to the south. Not only is the cold less 
intense, but the average quantity of snow is much less 
than in the northern and eastern parts of the United 
States. Those persons who build their theory upon 
the supposition that the seasons become milder as the 
original forests gradually disappear, would find the 
facts already stated difficult to get over, since Upper 
Canada is altogether a more recently-settled country 
than any of the eastern states, and, consequently a 
larger portion of its lands continue in a state of 
primeval wilderness. 

In referring to a meteorological register which I kept 
during a residence of several years on the borders of 
Lake Erie, I find that the lowest point to which a 
correct Fahrenheit’s thermometer ever fell was 7° below 
zero, or 39° below the freezing point ; and this occurred 
but twice or thrice in the course of five years. Four 
degrees below zero is the next lowest point to which 
it fell; and through the whole of one winter it was 
never down to zero at all. During the years I refer to, 
the snow never but once reached the depth of two solid 
feet on the plain; and in two seasons out of the five 
there were not six inches of snow on the ground at any 
period. The summers, however, are fully as hot as 
they are in that section of the United States to which 
these comparisons have reference; and it may not be 
out of place to observe, that less rain falls in Upper 
Canada during that season than in those States lying 
between it and the Atlantic Ocean. Probably this cir- 
cumstance may be owing to Upper Canada being a 
remarkably level country, while the intervening section 
of the States towards the Atlantic is intersected by 
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several ridges of hills and mountains, some of which 
are of considerable elevation: and if more rain is a 
natural consequence of this peculiar formation of coun- 
try last mentioned, may not a greater quantity of snow 
be accounted for in the same way? It will, therefore, 
appear evident, from what-I have already stated, that 
the winters in Upper Canada are less severe than in 
the contiguous States of the Union,—while I give it as 
my decided opinion that, owing to the summers being 
somewhat more dry, and the general flatness of the 
country, the degree of heat is rather greater. 

During several years I resided in the United States, 
a little to the south of 42° north latitude, and in a 
south-easterly direction from my former abode on Lake 
Erie, where I continued to keep a regular register of 
the state of the thermometer, &c. The annexed 
memoranda, transcribed from the pages of my journal, 
will serve to show the extremes of heat and cold, as 
well as the extraordinary and sudden changes that 
sometimes take place in the state of the temperature, 
which, no doubt, has an unfavourable influence on the 
general healthiness of the country. 

“N. latitude, 41° 53’. W. longitude, 76° 4’. 
1832, July 7th. Thermometer, at mid-day, 85° in the shade. 
° 60° 


”” ” 


” ” t n” 

1833, Jan. 5th, » at 10 a.m. 58° - 
erm a at 8 am. 14° ma 
» Feb. 24th. Ther. at 1 p.m., 38°; at 3 p.m., 25°; at 6 p.m, 

8°; and at 8 p.m, 2°; showing a fall of 36° 
in seven hours. 

Mar. 2nd. Ther. at 10 a.m., 14°; at 1 p.m, 3°; at 5 p.m, 

5° below zero; and at 10 p.m, 13° below 
zero; being an increase of cold of 27° in 12 


” 


ours, 

» July 24th. Ther., at 2 p.m., 91°; at 5 pw, 78°; at 7 pio, 
68°; and at 10 p.m.. 59°; being a fall in the 
temperature, during the afteruoon, of 32°. 

1834, Jan. 12th. Ther. 22° all day, with a continued fall of rain. 
Mar. 20th, ,, 62° at midnight, a thunder-storm during 
the evening. 

» 2st, Ther. at 8 a.x., 24°, with snow; so that in eight 
hours there was a change of temperature 
of 38°, 

22nd. Ther. at 6 a.m., 6°; so that in 32 hours it had 
fallen 56! 

» 29th, Ther. at 1] a.m, 54°; at 4 p.m, 18°, with a 
snow-storm; so that in 5 hours the quick- 
silver had sunk 36°. 

April 17th. Ther. at noon, 74°, which point it reached 
several successive days. 
27th. Ther. at 9 am., 26°; nor higher than 29° 


» 


” 


” 3 


” 


Y noite during the day. 

» May 14th. Ther. at 3 p.m, 52°; at 9 p.m, 27°, and a snow- 
storm. 

pe » 15th, Ther. at 7 a.m, 20°, with 6 inches of snow, 
and ice 1} inch thick, 

e » 18th. Ther. at 1 p.m, 76°, 


July 28th, Ther. 88°; but owing to a high north wind, 

not ey | hot, 

1835, Jan. 5th, 6th, 7th, aud 8th. uring these four days the 
quicksilver never rose above 9°; and at 6 
A.M, it stood respectively at 9°, 10°, 13°, and 
9° below zero. 

Feb. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. Ther. never 
higher than 9° ; and on the 8th, at 6 a.m,, it 
stood at 11° below zero,—having each morn- 
ing been below zero, 

- »» llth. Ther. at noon, 34°. 

I think that I have even witnessed some greater 
changes and extremes than those that I have tran- 
scribed from my journal; but not having had the 
proper apparatus, when [I travelled through distant 
parts of the country, wherewith to keep a regular 
register, and not altogether depending for accurac 
upon those whom I left at home to superintend suc 
matters during my absence, I consequently decline 
giving the results of those observations, doubting their 
perfect accuracy. However, several years previous to 


” 


” 


the dates which I have transcribed, I remember one 
morning rising very early, and, on examining the ther- 
mometer, I found that the mercury had sunk to 20° 
below zero; yet, notwithstanding the +4 anata of 
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the frost, shortly after daybreak, I set out in company 
with a young friend, with our rifles, to meet a party of 
wolf-hunters, the thermometer indicating 15° below 
zero at the time we left home. There was much snow 
on the ground at the time; so that with the exertion 
necessarily called forth in traversing the woods, we were 
able to keep ourselves tolerably warm without almost 
any extra clothing. We wore caps in lieu of hats, in 
order to secure our ears from the frost ; and, by occa- 
sionally thrusting our noses into the palms of the 
woollen mittens which we wore, we contrived to keep 
up the circulation, even in the most exposed and 
susceptible part of our persous. 





A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XVIII. 
TrapE—LupDGATE ve AND THE SHOPS OF THE 
« City.” 
Tue stranger who comes to reside in London, and who 
has no connexion, or circle of acquaintance, but such as 
requires circumstances and time to form for him, is apt, 
especially if he be of a thoughtful and not over-buoyant 
disposition, to experience a strong re-action of feeling. 
When the excitement produced by the “‘ great city” has 
passed away—when its sights have been seen, and its 
streets with their shops and crowds have grown familiar, 
then he begins to understand what it is to be a hermit 
amongst millions. The sense of self-importance is 
crushed, and almost withered. He knows nobody, and 
nobody knows him. He is a mere atom amongst the 
thousands that flit around—a drop of rain that has 
fallen into the ocean. And it is a long time before he 
becomes reconciled to his loneliness. London presents 
to him, with all its ramifications and details of traps, 
a large field of employment; its comforts and its en- 
joyments are divided and subdivided, exhibiting a scale 
of many degrees, so that he can live cheaply, or mo- 
derately, or extravagantly; there are many facilities, 
and many amusements, and many temptations to be- 
guile the leisure hours, or deaden the moral feeling ; 
still, if he has not fallen into vice, or run into dissi- 
pation, the sense of loneliness will rise above all, and 
** home-sickuess” for a time may depress his energies. 
But the manly and cheerful mind gets over all this. 
Then the streets of London become full of instruction 
and entertainment. We begin to classify them, to 
catch, as it were, their varied hues and colours, to 
remark the differences produced on beings of like 
passions and feelings by circumstances and education ; 
to see how widely men differ, who dwell on the same 
soil, and live in one neighbourhood. ‘“ London cries,” 
at first unintelligible, begin to have some meaning, and 
even some music in them; and the guttural croaking 
murmur of the old-clothesman, as he passes in the 
morning, is less harsh and more plaintive than before. 
London becomes truly a living panorama; the hum- 
blest and dingiest-looking street has some point of 
interest ; the shops, from the coal-shed and the potato- 
store, to the stately show-room, with its double-doors 
and tall plate-glass, and mirrors that multiply its ex- 
tent, are full of animation. On every side ample ac- 
commodation is offered on the most reasonable terms. 
Hats that you can fold up and put in your pocket; 
cloaks impervious to rain; boots and shoes, the easiest, 
and the neatest, and the cheapest; clothes of the 
newest cut, and warranted to wear, at least for some 
time ; patent sauces, patent medicines, patent barley, 
patent harps, and patent mangles; portable desks and 
portable steam-engines ; economical steam-boilers and 
steam coffee-fountains; medicine-chests, iron and brass 
bedsteads, and invalid sofas and chairs; bazaars to 
walk in, and “no charge for admission ;’ likenesses 
taken “in this manner” for ls., or 2s. 6d., or 10s. 6d.; 
Britannia metal that cannot be distinguished from 
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silver; goods selling off at “ immense sacrifices.” 
everything, in short, for money that money can buy. y 

How is it that this great population calculates on the 
regular supply of its markets and of its shops, with 
something of the same certainty that they calculate on 
the returns of day and night, or the ebbing and flowing 
of the tides? What if the supplies of the markets were 
to fail, or be cut off, or a combination of tradesmen 
were to shut up the shops! Amusing speculation! the 
size of London is the chief and great cause of certainty 
and regularity in its supply, because there is an equal 
balance in its demand. Man is under the influence of 
a law of his nature, which may, not unaptly, be com- 
pared to the great law which holds together the material 
universe. The larger number of us may not be able, 
from the want of mathematical knowledge or power, to 
calculate the distance of a planet, or the period of an 
eclipse, while, at the same time, we may comprehend 
easily enough, the grand and simple principles of astro- 
nomy; so while unable to track out the complicated 
details by which the trade of London is kept moving, 
we may see in each family, nay, in each individual, a 
little world revolving on the axis of its own affairs, yet 
all kept in combination and revolving round a common 
centre by the gravitating power of self-consideration 
and interest. 

The most common and obvious of the means by 
which a large share of public attention is attempted to 
be drawn towards some particular trade or tradesman, 
is that afforded by advertisements, handbills, and pla- 
cards. But these, though often pungeut enough in 
expression, and set out in all the advantages of large 
and small type, are sometimes insufficient to effect a 
particular purpose. Recourse is therefore had, at times, 
to Napoleon’s principle of moving in masses—bringing 
all the forces to bear at once upon a given point. 
Fifteen or twenty placard-bearers scattered over Lon- 
don might each, singly, accomplish nothing: but the 
same number in company, marching single file, slowly 
and solemnly, each with a huge board at the end of a 
pole, and occasionally halting on the edge of the pave- 
ment and imitating the action of a battalion of soldiers 
grounding their muskets, can scarcely fail to arrest 
attention. What ome placard tells us might be speedily 
obliterated by the next we meet; but to pass twenty in 
a row, each telling the same thing, is like receiving a 
succession of rapid blows on the memory. Another 
scheme has been tried, of sending round a huge quad- 
rangular clumsy-looking thing, so lofty that it seems to 
stagger over its wheels, its sides covered with placards 
of different kinds—a one-horse advertiser! Smaller 
machines of this description have been sent out by some 
tradesmen, each having his own advertising vehicle, 
and occasionally the driver has been furnished with a 
bugle, literally to blow his employer’s trumpet in the 
streets. But these things are not general, and are 
only to be seen occasionally. 

If we take the number of “ establishments”—that is, 
of counting-houses, warehouses, chambers, shops, work- 
shops, and other places in London where individuals 
or companies carry on business—at 60,000*, we can 
hardly calculate the number of the working population 
employed in them at less than 1,000,000. Very few 
persons can carry on business in a counting-house or 
shop without the assistance of an adult or a youth: 
the humblest milliner or straw-hat-maker has in general 
one or two apprentices; some single shops give out 
work to twenty, forty, or eighty individuals—in mary 
workshops there are hundreds employed. Fifteen per- 
sons to each establishment would make 900,000; we 


* See vol. iii. of the ‘Penny Magazine’ (Nos. 118 and 121) for 
the professions and trades of London, with the probable numbers. 
Round numbers are employed above, as the calculations can only, 
of course, be considered as approximations, 
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are surely, therefore, not over the mark in assuming 
the number of the working population of London at 
1,000,000, including old and young, male and female, 
but excluding domestic servants. If the earnings and 
spendings of this million are, on an average, 20s. each, 
weekly, it will amount to a greater sum annually than 
the present annual revenue of Great Britain. 

If one-half of the entire number of establishments 
consists of shops—which allows about three shops to 
each street in London—and each shop, in its retail 
business, draws on an average 8l. daily (some small 
shops can get on by drawing from LI. to 2/. a day, others 
must draw 20l., 30/., or 40/.) we have about 250,000/., 
or about 72,000,000/. yearly, circulating in the retail 
trade of London: 250,000/. employed daily in the 
retail trade of London is 2s. 6d. to each of the 2,000,000 
of population. 

out one-half of the entire number of London 
establishments range under the three general heads of 
food, clothing, and habitation. There are about $500 
engaged in the supply of food, 5000 in liquors, 8000 in 
clothing, from 800 to 1000 in coal, 3000 in the building, 
sale, and letting of houses, and 4500 in the supply of 
household furniture and decorations of every kind. By 
classing food and liquor establishments together, we 
have nearly 14,000 under the head of food, and only 
8000 under clothing ; but the subdivisions of employ- 
ment under clothing, as might naturally be expected, 
are greater than those under food. ‘The other half of 
the total number of London establishments compre- 
hends those engaged in the general departments of 
commerce, the dealers in the materials of intelligence 
and education, and of science and art, the workers in 
the finer metals, the practisers in law and medicine, 
and the gratifiers of wants and wishes connected with 
recreation and amusement. 

The old habit or custom, which is probably coeval 
with the existence of cities, of particular trades or pro- 
fessions settling cown in particular streets or districts, 
and which thenceforward become, by positive or tacit 
consent, appropriated to them, is in a great degree 
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disappearing from London. The fishmonger and the 
silk-mercer, the confectioner and the butcher, the tallow- 
chandler and the tailor, the chinaman and the cheese- 
monger, occupy alternate shops. Some relics still 
remain of the old habit. Paternoster Row is still 
much occupied by booksellers, and Lombard Street by 
bankers; Long Acre by coach-makers, and Cranbourne 
Alley by straw-hat-makers ; Holywell Street and Mon- 
mouth Street uphold their old reputation of being 
mainly occupied by those who sell old clothes for new ; 
and Brokers’ Alley is crowded by dealers in second- 
hand furniture. Other streets and places have distinct 
characteristics, though occupied by shops of various 
kinds. There are several spots which have become, by 
a kind of prescription, markets for the working popula- 
tion ; and there provisions canbe bought much cheaper, 
though it may be a little coarser, than in other places. 
Two of these spots are more especially worthy of notice 
—a particular part of Tottenham Court Road, at the 
west end, and a street called, rather singularly, the 
New Cut (it is a cut of some years’ existence) on the 
Surrey side of the water, in Lambeth. The latter is 
worth a visit on a Saturday evening, during the fall 
of the year particularly. The street is occupied by 
butchers, bakers, dealers in pork, beef, ham, and sau- 
sages, furniture-brokers, old-clothesmen, pawnbrokers, 
and gin-shops. When evening has closed, a number of 
itinerant venders of wares take up positions on the 
street, calculating on receiving their share of the Sa- 
turday evening’s spendings. Here and there are tin 
machines, some of them even elegantly finished off 
with brass mountings, each containing a fire, while the 
steam issues from a little pipe or funnel in each. The 
proprietors of these machines make the street resound 
with their cries of “ all hot!” the objects of their sale being 
hot potatoes and butter, or pies. Some of them, either 
from the ambition of rivalry, or stimulated by the hope of 
profit (a hot potato and butter are sold for a halfpenny), 
hang little lamps of variegated colours round their ma- 
chines. The barrow and basket men and women shield 
their candles from the wind by lanterns of tinted paper. 














Up to twelve o’clock the street has a most animated, nay, 
a brilliant appearance. Families that, from the nature 
or the remuneration of their occupations, cannot dine 
together but once a week, are now busily occupied in 
getting “something comfortable” for the next day’s 
dinner. It might be a scene of unmixed enjoyment to 
him who can sympathize with the humblest of his 
féllows, were it not for drawbacks. The gin-shops get 
too large a share, in some cases, of the week’s wages. 

Before the “west-end” had sprung into existence as 
an actual second London, Ludgate Hill was a great 
resort of the ladies when they went out a-shopping. 
In the ‘Female Tatler, of 1709, it is said, “ This 
afternoon some ladies, having an opinion of my fancy 
in clothes, desired me to accompany them to Ludgate 
Hill, which I take to be as agreeable an amusement as 
a lady can pass away three or four hours in. The 
shops are perfect gilded theatres, the variety of wrought 
silks, so many changes of fine scenes, and the mercers 
are the performers in the opera; and instead of vivitur 
ingenio, you have, in gold capitals, No trust by retail. 
They are the sweetest, fairest, nicest, dished-out crea- 
tures; and by their elegant address and soft speeches, 
you would guess them to be Italians. As people 
glance within their doors, they salute them with ‘ gar- 
den silks, ladies’ Italian silks, brocades, tissues, cloth of 
silver or cloth of gold, very fine Mantua silks, right 
Geneva velvet, English velvet, velvet embossed.’ And 
to the meaner sort, ‘fine thread satins, beth striped and 
plain, fine mohair silk, satinets, burdets, Persianets, 
Norwich crapes, anterines, silks for hoods and scarfs, 
hair camlets, druggets, or sagathies, gentlemen’s night- 
gowns ready made, shallons, durances, and right Scotch 
plaids.’ 

“We went into a shop which had three partners; 
two of them were to flourish out their silks, and, after 
an obliging smile, and a pretty mouth made, to ex- 
patiate on their goodness ; and the other's sole business 
was to be gentleman-usher of the shop, to stand com- 
pletely dressed at the door, bow to all the coaches that 
pass by, and hand ladies out and in.” 

The characteristics of the principal streets of the 
metropolis might be summed up in a few words. Re- 
gent Street, a portion of Oxford Street and Piccadilly, 
with Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, and Bond Street, 
for showy grandeur and elegance ; the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and Cornhill for more 
of substance than ostentation; and Holborn for a me- 
dium between “ west-end” elegance and “ eity” solidity. 
Until recently, the great distinction between the shops 
of the west-end and the city was, in the latter, an ab- 
sence of external attractions as compared with the west- 
end. But now on Ludgate Hill, and in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, there are establishments which, for mag- 
nificence, equal, if they do not surpass anything the 
west-end has to show. In these gorgeous shops, which 
are occupied by silk-mercers, India shawls and scatfs of 
the richest texture, French-wo-ked cambrics, Brussels 
lace, and silks of every quality and hue are spread 
out in profusion; mirrors increase the effect, and im- 
mense plate-glass in the windows, set in brass frames 
guarded by brass fences, exhibit the goods “in the 
best possible light.” Ludgate Hill and Street (it is 
Ludgate Hill from Fleet Street to the church, and 
Ludgate Street from the church to St. Paul's Church- 
yard) is occupied by silk-mercers, jewellers, print-sellers, 
booksellers, &c. In mentioning jewellers, we must not 
forget Rundell and Bridge's, whose shop, though they 
can proudly say that they have had the crown in their 
possession, is a quiet, unostentatious-looking establish- 
ment, 

We cannot dismiss Ludgate Street without some 
allusion to its literary associations. We are in the 
neighbourhood of Paternoster Row and Stationers’ 
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Hall. Is the popular and current literature of the day 
more deteriorated now than when Oliver Goldsmith 
“received from Mr. Newberry three guineas for a 
pamphlet respecting the Cock Lane ghost?” Or when 
a sneer was flung out at those 
“ On Ludgate Hill who bloody murders write, 
Or pass in Fleet Street supperless the night !” 

When Dr. Johnson was visiting Lord Monboddo in 
Scotland, these intellectual contrasts had a dispute as 
to whether the savage or the London shopkeeper had 
the best existence! Dr. Johnson took the side of the 
London shopkeeper. In writing to Mrs. Thrale, he 
says, ‘“‘We disputed in adjusting the claim of merit 
between a shopkeeper of London and a savage of the 
American wildernesses. Our opinions were, I think, 
maintained on both sides without full conviction (!) 
Monboddo declared boldly for the savage, and J, per- 
haps for that reason, sided with the citizen.” To Bos- 
well, on their departure from Monboddo’s house, John- 
son said, “I don’t know but I might have taken the 
side of the savage equally, had anybody else taken the 
side of the shopkeeper.” Now, making every allowance 
for Dr. Johnson’s love of a mere controversial triumph 
in conversation, and for his prejudices, it is astonishing 
that, with his fondness fur London, and his scrupulous- 
ness as to the truth, he could admit the possibility of 
his taking the side of the savage. What was the 
general intellectual character of the London shop- 
keepers in his time? Malcolm’s description thirty 
years ago is not very complimentary. ‘Conversation 
and reading are greatly neglected ; consequently [but 
what a paltry consequence the author deduces!] num- 
bers of this class speak very incorrectly.” Did the 
laborious author of * Londinium Redivivum" think of 
no greater evil as resulting from the neglect of con- 
versation and reading than the occasional substitution 
of v for w, the omission or improper aspiration of the A, 
the adding an r to some words ending with a vowel, or 
the confounding of the singular with the plural ? 

There can hardly be a doubt that a very great im- 
provement—a sound, healthy improvement—has taken 
place in the cultivation of the intellect, and in the 
general manners of all classes of society. In this im- 
provement the London shopkeepers have shared. They 
can afford to listen unruffled to the sarcasms which re- 
presented them as vegetating for ever within the sound 
of Bow bells, and of being almost startled at the sight 
of a tree. Even the old colloquial glories of Cock- 
neyism are passing away; the moods and tenses, and 
the letters of the alphabet, are kept much more in their 
natural order; and though a well-dressed person may 
still be heard to communicate his idears of a subject, 
it is now supposed that nobody above the grade of a 
costermonger or a chimney-sweep can censure anything 
as being “ werry wulgar!” May they, too, rise in the 
scale of humanity ; it is of little importance whether or 
not they retain their peculiar phraseology, if a thought- 
ful, provident, rational spirit influence their actions ! 


—— 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL AT CANTON. 
Wiruin these two years an excellent institution has 
been established at Canton, whose objects are of a very 
different nature from those which usually induce Euro- 
peans to reside in China. It is a gratuitous hospital, 
founded and almost entirely administered by a bene- 
volent American physician named Parker, whose superior 
skill and unremitting kindness is making an impression 
on the Chinese, greatly in favour of foreigners. Al- 
though professedly and principally ophthalmic, this 
hospital is not confined to maladies of the eyes; Dr. 
Parker admitting any diseased person to whom his 
skill may be useful. The attention bestowed on the 
unfortunate applicants for relief is extreme, and it is 
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always gratuitous; payment being invariably refused, 
even from the wealthy. A quarterly report of the state 
of the hospital is regularly published in the Canton 
Repository, and some idea may be formed of the utility 
of the establishment, as well as of the estimation in 
which it is held by the natives, from the fact that in 
one quarter the number of patients admitted was above 
600, nine-tenths of which were for diseases of the eye, 
and that a great number were rejected as incurable. 
Many applications have also been refused admittance, 
from the actual impossibility of attending to them. 
“ For nearly a month,” it 1s stated in one of the reports, 
“the doors were nominally closed against new appli- 
cants, and at least one-third of the new patients have 
gained admittance by importunity and the combined 
influence of their friends, when there were already as 
many in the hospital as could be faithfully attended.” 

Almost all the labour of the hospital, even to that 
of compounding and administering the medicines, had 
devolved on Dr. Parker himself, except so far as 
he could avail himself of the assistance of untaught 
Chinese. He was at first much aided by a Chinese, 
educated at the Anglo-Chinese College of Malacca, and 
afterwards for a short time by an Englishman; but 
those persons remained in China scarcely three months 
after the establishment of the hospital, and from that 
time the benevolent founder has been alone in his work 
of charity. 

It was at first expected that the applicants for relief 
would be entirely of the poorer class; but the higher 
ranks, who, it was feared, would be rather hostile than 
otherwise to the undertaking, have put off their ordinary 
self-sufficiency on experiencing the necessity for more 
effective assistance than native skill could afford them. 
As early as in his second report, Dr. Parker notices 
the attendance of influential persons, who were equally 
grateful for aid as their poor countrymen, whom they met 
in large numbers on the same floor. ‘‘ Ten officers of 
government, with more than twice the number of their 
attendants, (private secretaries, clerks in the public 
offices, &c.) have visited the hospital as patients. On 
one occasion I recollect as many as five of these official 
gentlemen sitting around me at one time, with seventy- 
five or a hundred other patients seated about the room. 
An elderly man, who has filled the situation of pro- 
vincial judge in one of the northern provinces, (the 
rank of which is indicated by a blue button,) has con- 
descended to be enrolled among the patients of the 
hospital.” 

Several cases are fully detailed in the periodical re- 
ports, one of the most interesting of which we shall 
partially extract, as affording an interesting recital of 
the feelings of a Chinese of education, who is indebted 
to this institution for the recovery of his sight. This 
gentleman, named Masze-yay, was private secretary to 
an officer of government. He had been totally blind 
for some years from cataracts in both eyes, and in this 
state of affliction he made application to Dr. Parker. 
An operation was performed on both eyes, by which his 
sight was fully restored, and after a month’s residence 
in the hospital, he was discharged in perfect health. 

When the cure was effected, Masze-yay requested 
that he might be allowed to send an artist to take the 
likeness of the Doctor, that he might place it in his 
house, and “ how down before it every day.” This was 
of course refused, but the old gentleman was deter- 
mined upon manifesting his gratitude. He sent first a 


servant with a variety of presents, and afterwards a 
friend, dressed according to the approyed forms of 
Chinese ceremonial, who presented a gilded fan with a 
quotation from Soo Tung-poo, a Chinese poet, elegantly 
inscribed upon it, and am ode of his own composition, 
preceded by remarks, A translation of this literary 
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effusion of Masze-yay is given in the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, and as it is a curious specimen of Chinese litera- 
ture, as well as a remarkable exhibition of strong indi- 
vidual feelings, we shall furnish our readers with an 
extract. 

The Chinese who was restored to sight, thus intro- 
duces his poem :—“ Dr. Parker is a native of America, 
one of the nations of the western ocean. He is of a 
good and wealthy family, loves virtue, and takes plea- 
sure in contributing to the necessities of others: he is 
moreover very skilful in the medical art. In the ninth 
month of the year Yihwe (Oct. 1835), he crossed the 
seas and came to Canton, where he opened an institu- 
tion in which to exercise gratuitously his medical 
talents. Hundreds of patients daily sought relief from 
his hands. Sparing neither expense nor toil, from 
morning to evening, he exercised the tenderest com- 
passion towards the sick and miserable.” Masze-yay 
goes on to state that he had been blind several years, 
when Dr. Parker came to Canton, and that he was 
introduced to him by a friend, operated upon, and 
cured; that when he left the hospital, the Doctor rc- 
fused payment, and told him to return thanks to God 
for his cure. ‘‘ Compare this conduct with that of our 
celebrated physicians. How often do they demand 
heavy fees, and dose you for months together, and do 
no good after all. If they do afford a partial benefit, 
how do they trumpet forth their own praises, and de- 
mand costly acknowledgments! But this doctor heals 
men at his own cost, and though perfectly successful, 
ascribes all to Heaven, and absolutely refuses to receive 
any acknowledgment.” 

After this follows the ode. Masze-yay begins by 
describing the intensity of his blindness, and the loss 
he sustained by the many vain efforts he made to get 
relief; he then states that he began to think his mis- 
fortunes arose from some sin committed by him in a 
former state of existence, according to the common 
Chinese belief in the transmigration of souls; but that 
on considering how many good men had suffered before 
him he felt more resigned. In this state of mind he 
was visited by a friend. 

The translation goes on in the old ballad style :— 


“ ¢T ve heard,’ the friend who enter’d said, ‘ there is come to us 
of late 
A native of the flowered flag’s (") far off and distant state. 
O’er tens of thuusand miles of sea to the innerland (*) he’s 
come ; 
His hope "and aim to ease men's pain—he leaves his native 
home !’ 


I ay went forth; this man I sought,—this generous doctor 
ound ; 

He gain’d my heart ; he’s good and kind; and high above the 
ground, 

He gave a room, to which he came at morn, at eve, at night ; 

Words would be vain if I should try his kindness to recite! 


He then with silver needle pierced the cradle of the tear (*). 

What fears I felt! Soo Tung-poo’s words rang threatening in 
my ear. 

‘ Steak, hung in mist,’ these are his words, ‘ take heed you do 
not shake,’ ; 

These words of fear rang in my ear, ‘How if it chance to 
break ?? ” 


The poet goes on to describe his fears, and the kind- 
ness of the foreigner, at which he was induced to put 
his utmost confidence in him. He then continues :— 
“ His silver needle sought the lens, and quickly from it drew 

The opaque aud darksome cloud, whose effects so well 1 knew ; 

His golden probe soon clear’d the lens, and then my eyes he 


bound, 
And wash’d with water, sweet as is the dew to thirsty ground. 





(*) Hwake, the flower-flag, the Chinese name for America. 

(2) Chungkwo, the middle or inner land. This means China, 
all other nations are called ‘ outside people.” 

(*) Cradle of the tear —Chinese poetical name for the eye. 
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Three days I lay, as still as death, and nothing could I eat, 
My loosen'd limbs were stretched, as tho’ the approach of death 


to meet ; 

With thoughts distract, with mind diseased, away from home 
and wife, 

I thought that by a single thread was hung my precious life. 


Three days I lay, I had no food, and nothing did I feel, 

No hunger, sorrow, fear, nor hope,—no thought of woe or weal ; 
My strength was fled,—my life was gone,—when, sudden in my 

in 
There came a ray, a glimmering ray,—I see, I live again ! 
As one starts up from visions dark who dreams a frightful 
dream,— 

As one uprushes from the grave, restored to day's bright beam,— 
So I with joy, and with surprise, and gladness and delight, 

See friends and kindred crowd around ;—I hail the blessed light ! 


With grateful heart and heaving breast,—with feelings flowing 
o’er,— 

I cried, ‘Oh lead me quick to him who can the sight restore !’ 

I tried to kneel, but he forbade, and —s. me to rise, 

*To mortal man bend not the knee;’ then, pointing to the 
skies,— 

‘I am,’ said he, ‘the workman’s tvol,—another's is the hand ; 

Before His might, and in His sight, men feeble, helpless stand ; 

Go, virtue learn to cultivate, and never thou forget, 

That for some work of future good thy life is spared thee yet.’ 


The token of my thanks he refused, and would not take 
Silver or gold,—they seemed as dust; ’tis but for virtue’s sake 
His works are done. His skill divine I ever shall adore.— 
Nor lose remembrance of his name till life’s last day is o’er!” 


The benevolent founder of this excellent institution 
sums up another quarterly report of his labours in the 
following words :—“ Iu this hasty report it is impossible 
to convey to the mind of a stranger an adequate idea 
of the interesting scenes of the past three months. To 
do this, he need imagine an assembly averaging from 
seventy-five to a hundred of the unfortunate in every 
rank. He need see the man or child lately groping in 
darkness now rejoicing to behold the light ;—here the 
fond mother, her countenance overcast with gloom at 
the apprehension that a darling child must soon die, 
presently wanting terms to express her joy as she 
sees that child prattling around her, insensible to the 
danger from which it has been rescued ;—and, again, 
he should witness the gratitude of those whose pro- 
tracted afflictions they had supposed would terminate 
only with life, in a few days restored to health ;—and 
as he beholds considerable numbers who never again 
can see the light, think of a still larger company, who, 
but for the timely relief afforded, would have become 
alike unfortunate.” 

Dr. Parker is a clergyman of great piety; he makes 
no parade of attempts at conversion, but allows Chris- 
tian benevolence to work its own way. What may not 
be expected from such a beginning as he has made! 
It is not perhaps too much to say that no system of 
exclusion could long resist that acknowledgment of 
the benefits of intercourse with strangers which Chinese 
policy has always refused. It is well known that the 
government in the last century greatly encouraged 
learned foreigners who were eminent as mathematicians 
and astronomers, to the extent of promoting them to 
high offices of state. These gifted men were sent to 
China as missionaries of religion; but though their 
zeal did much, their actual utility went not far beyond 
the government. They had little hold upon the people, 
who saw them with indifference disgraced or dismissed 
at the pleasure of the emperor. But with exertions 
like those of Dr. Parker, the affections, as well as the 
interest, of all men would be engaged; the influence 
exerted would be felt in the homes of individuals; and 
every family would be interested in lessening that 
arrogant self-sufficiency which alone prevents the most 
civilized nation of Asia from taking her proper place 
among the nations of the world. 
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LINEAL DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY N Vic. 
ae TORIA FROM WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
1066. William I. 
1100. Henry I. 
— Matilda, Empress of Germany. 
1154. Henry II. 
1199. John 
1216. Henry III. 
1272. Edward I. 
Edward IT. 
Edward III. 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
Philippa, Countess of March. 
Roger, Earl of March. 
Ann, Countess of Cambridge. 
Richard, Duke of York. 
Edward IV. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
Margaret, Queen of James IV. of Scotland. 
James V. of Scotland. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 
James I. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 
1714. George I. 
1727. George II. 
— Frederic, Prince of Wales. 
1760. George III. 
— Edward, Duke of Kent. 
1837. Vicroria. 


Mem. The Queen being twenty-seventh in regular 
descent from the Conqueror, and at the same time 
thirty-sixth sovereign in succession from the Conquest, 
gives nearly twenty-nine. years to a generation and 
twenty-two years to a reign, in respect of the seven 
hundred and seventy-one years which have elapsed 
since that period. The commonly received. average is 
thirty years to a generation and twenty years to a 
reign; according to which it appears, that the cares or 
luxuries, or both, of a crown, occasion a sacrifice to the 
wearer of it of one year of life, as compared with ordi- 
nary mortals. 


Character of the English for. Truth.—Constant veracity 
is a virtue extremely rare in modern Egypt. Falsehood was 
commended by the prophet when it tended to reconcile per- 
sons at variance with each other; also, when practised in 
order to please one’s wife; and to obtain any advantage in 
a war with the enemies of the faith, though highly repro- 
bated in other cases. This offers some little palliation of 
the general practice of lying which prevails among the 
modern Moos ‘lims; for, if people are allowed to lie in eer- 
tain cases, they insensibly contract a habit of doing so in 
others. Though most of the Egyptians often lie designedly, 
they are seldom heard to retract an unintentional misstate- 
ment without expressing themselves thus—‘ No, I 
forgiveness of God” (La’ astugh ‘fir Alla’h) ; it was so an 
so: as, in stating anything of which they are not quite 
certain, they say, “God is all-knowing” (Alla’hoo a‘alam). 
I may here mention (and I do it with some feeling of 
national pride) that, some years ago, there was an Arme- 
nian jeweller in this city (Cairo) so noted for his veracity 
that his acquaintances determined to give him some appel- 
lation significant of his possessing a virtue so rare among 
them; and the name they gave him was El-Ingilee’zee, or 
the Englishman, which has become his family name. It is 
common to hear tradesmen in this place, when demanding 
a price which they do not mean to abate, say, “ One word, 
the word of the English” (Kil’met el-Ingilee’z): they 
also often say, “the word of the Franks,” in this sense; 
but I have never heard any particular nation thus honour- 
ably distinguished excepting the English and the Mugh’- 
reb’ees, or Western Arabs, which latter people have acquired 
this reputation by being rather more veracious than most 
other Moos’lims.— Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 


*,° The Office of the wy! for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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